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THE MAY-JUNE CRISIS 
IN FRANCE: 





tts Social Effects and Outlook* 





Labor's role in the revolt by students 
land workers during May and June 1968 was 
predominantly socioeconomic rather than 
political, And so were labor's subse- 
quent gains. 

Workers had walked off their jobs on 
many previous occasions to demonstrate 
their longstanding grievances against 
management and the Government. Only 
this time, asunion leaders took command 
of the originally sporadic protests, an 
unprecedented degree of unity developed 
between the three major federations-- 
the Communist-dominated General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGI), the Catholic- 
joriented French Democratic Confederation 
of Labor (CFDT), and the anti-Communist 
Workers' Force (FO)--on the bread-and- 
butter issues that they kept at the 
forefront of their demands. 

As a result, the nationwide strikes, 
which involved up to 10 million out of 
the 19.7 million workers in the labor 
force and virtually paralyzed the economy 
for weeks, were highly effective. The 
Government at last felt constrained to 
pay attention to the workers, despite 
‘the fact that it withstood the challenge 
‘by the political opposition and later 
won a landslide election victory. At 
the end of May, 2weeks after the strikes 
began, the Government convened a tri- 
partite meeting at Grenelle, chaired by 
Premier Pompidou, to consider labor's 
‘complaints. 








*By Gisela Wang of the Division of 


foreign Labor Conditions. 








Union Demands 


For several years, the labor unions 
claimed that French workers have been 
denied a fair share in their country's 
economic expansion over the past decade 
and that there has beenno real dialogue 
between the Government, management, and 
labor. As a spokesman for Workers' 
Force put it: “Above all, what we want 
to gain is social and economic democracy." 
Before the crisis, even the principal 
employer federation, the National Coun- 
cil of French Employers (Conseil National 
du Patronat Francais--CNPF), acknowl- 
edged that labor’ productivity in the 
last decade had risen 54 percent, 6 
percentage points more than in Germany. 
Union leaders argued that, since 1958, 
wage increases in French industry have 
lagged 15 percent behind those granted 
West German, Italian, and Dutch workers 
(although money wages in France are 
higher than in Italy), while the cost 
of living in France has risen twice as 
much as in other European countries. 
A recent survey by the European Economic 
Community (EEC) showed France's cost of 
living to be the highest in the Common 
Market. Not surprisingly, the unions' 
demands presented at the Grenelle Con- 
ference included sizable wage increases 
and guarantees that these would not be 
nullified by inflation. Other demands 
were for a shorter workweek, social 
security improvements, protection of 
trade union rights in the plant, and 
strike pay. 








Grenelle Accords 


The settlement, called the "Grenelle 
Accords," represented major concessions 
to the unions. Most of their demands 
were granted. Nevertheless, after the 


French Cabinet, the employer federation. 


and union leaders endorsed the accords, 
the rank-and-file membership at first 
rejected them as insufficient and inten- 
sified their strike activities, After 
a Government warning of drastic measures, 


however, the workers began to return 
to their jobs early in June, and the 
Government decided to honor the ac- 


cords. They became the basis for indi- 
vidual plant settlements which, in most 
cases, were more generous than those 
offered at the national level. Many 
workers refused to return to work until 
these plant negotiations had been con- 
cluded. 


Wages. By Government decree, the 
guaranteed minimum hourly wage for in- 
dustrial workers was raised 35 percent, 
from 2.22 francs to 3francs (US$0.45 to 
US$0.60), effective June 1, 1968, Thus, 
the monthly minimum wage for a 40-hour 
week was raised from 384 to 520 francs 
(US$77 to US$105). Simultaneously, the 
geographical wage zones, which had lower 
minimum rates depending on their dis- 
tance from Paris, were abolished. The 
minimum wage for agriculture was raised 
56 percent. About 2.5 million industrial 
and agricultural workers, mainly un- 
skilled, part time, and seasonal, were 
expected to benefit from the minimum 
wage provisions. 

The employers agreed to an across-the- 
board pay increase for all workers, in 
two steps: 7 percent on June l, 1968, 
and 3 percent on October 1, 1968. The 
raise was to be based onrates effective 
last January 1, so that any increases 
granted since then would be included. 
The Government, as the largest single em- 
ployer (3 million), set the standard. 
Individual post-Grenelle negotiations 
resulted ineven higher increases, aver- 
aging 13-15 percent and going as high as 
35 percent, with supplementary adjust- 
ments for the lowest paid workers. 


Workweek. The scheduled workweek wil] 
be reduced gradually to 40 hours fo; 
all workers. At present, although the 
legal workweek is 40 hours and overtime 
rates are paid for all hours over that 
amount, the scheduled workweek is 4 
hours for most workers and hours worked 
average from 45 to 47. The _ reduction 
is to be accomplished without loss ip 
pay over a period of 2 to 5 years, de. 
pending on the industry. The employers 
also agreed to extend 4 weeks of paid 
annual vacation to all workers. More 
than half of the workers now enjoy this 
benefit and some even receive 5 weeks, 


Social Security. The unions had asked 
for repeal of social security ordinances 
that had been promulgated in 1967. The 
ordinances had reduced medical benefits 
because of a deficit in funds, raised 
workers' contributions, and _ lessened 
trade union influence inthe administra- 
tion of the social security system, 
This point was among the most bitterly 





contested. The Government refused to 
repeal the ordinances outright but 
agreed to compromise on the share of 


medical bills paid for by social security 
and finance the difference out of the 
general budget. The unions remained un- 
happy with this and other minor changes 
in the ordinances. The Government 
further agreed to consider aunion demand 
to lower the pensionable age from 65 to 
60. It also raised allowances for the 
aged and handicapped as well as "large" 
families of three or more children. 


Trade Union Status. By far the most 
significant gain for labor was the expan- 
sion of union rights. The accords pro- 
vided for legislation to regulate the 
exercise of union rights in both public 
and private enterprise. 
actment, the task to implement this prin- 
ciple ineach establishment was entrusted 
to labor-management commissions, Follow- 
ing the accords, agreements concluded in 
the private sector either referred to 
them or provided for immediate implemen- 
tation of the workers' new prerogatives. 
Union delegates in many cases now have 
the same protection against arbitrary 
dismissal as shop stewards and works 
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council delegates. They are permitted 
to devote from 10 to 100 hours, depending 
on the size and type of establishment, 
to union business on company time, In 
addition, they are authorized to collect 
dues, distribute literature, and put up 
posters and notices in the enterprise, 
although most settlements specify that 
these activities are not to be carried 
out on company time nor on jobsites but 
on suitable premises to be provided by 
the employer. Although the employer fed- 
eration had not agreed to monthly union 
meetings on company time, some employers 
also granted this privilege. Most settle- 
ments further provided that union dele- 
gates be given paid leave to attend union- 
organized training programs, And finally, 
anumber of services and enterprises 
consented to greater employee participa- 
tion in management decisions directly 
concerning them. Such rights were mainly 
incorporated in agreements with the 
larger employers. In many other estab- 
lishments, particularly the smaller ones 
where no unions exist, they remain to be 
spelled out and negotiated, 

Preliminary discussions between 
Minister of Social Affairs and 
and management representatives on the 
proposed legislation governing trade 
union rights started in August, 


the 
labor 


Strike Pay. The Government granted 
full pay for the strike days to all its 
employees, including those in transpor- 
tation, utilities, and large banks. 
Private employers offered to advance 
half pay to all strikers on condition 
that they work extra hours later to 
make up at least part of the lost time. 


Socioeconomic Outlook 


The new Premier, Couve de Murville, 
estimated that the economy would need 18 
months to recover from the effects of 
the crisis. The biggest potential 
problems are high unemployment and in- 
flation, which might wipe out the new 
Wage gains, as happened after the last 
major wage raises in 1936. Employers 
viewed the cost of the Grenelle Accords 
a8 a heavy burden that could prove 
Tulnous to some marginal firms, es- 


pecially the smaller ones, and might 
weaken France's competitive position in 
world markets. Most of them expected 
to pass on to consumers, in higher 
prices, the increase in labor costs which 
they estimated would average 10 percent. 
However, they also voiced cautious 
optimism that with greater productivity 
and some Government help they could meet 
the new challenge. They welcomed the 
greater consumer demand expected to re- 
sult from the workers' higher pay, the 
stimulus to structural change for im- 
proved efficiency, and the likelihood 
that manpower would be redirected into 
the most modern, efficient, and forward- 
looking industries and enterprises, al- 
though they foresaw some dislocations-- 
hopefully temporary. 


Wages and Cost of Living. The cost 
of living, according to some estimates, 
might be 8 percent higher in December 
1968 than the year before. But the em- 
ployer federation rejected a union de- 
mand for cost-of-living clauses in the 
Grenelle Accords, Only the food indus- 
tries, which employ 320,000 in 17,000 
establishments, provided for semiannual 
wage revisions if a cost-of-living in- 
dex goes up 3 percent. The Government 
plans to call a joint commission in 
March 1969 to see whether any further 
increments might be needed to maintain 
the workers' purchasing power. Although 
it has the power to freeze prices, the 
Government decided against a general 
freeze for the time being, not least 
because of the potentially harmful effect 
on employment. Industry was warned, 
however, that the Government would not 
tolerate “excessive" price rises and 
that productivity gains, as well as 
wage costs, must be taken into account 
when prices are raised, particularly 


above 3 percent, at least until the end 
of the year. For its part, the Govern- 
ment announced it would help to ease 
the burden on private industry and pro- 
mote economic growth by holding the 
line, for the remainder of the year, on 
public utility and railroad rates for 
industrial use and by establishing a 
system of import quotas and export sub- 
sidies based on wages. 











Economic Growth and Employment. The 
Government intends to pursue a policy 
of vigorous economic growth, going sub- 
stantially beyond the targets of the 
Fifth Economic and Social Development 
Plan, 1966-70, while at the same time 
trying to avert thedangers of inflation 
and unemployment, Even before the crisis, 
unemployment had approached the "warning 
point"--500,000 unemployed, or 2.5 per- 
cent of the labor force--fixed by the 





plan. A poll taken at the end of the 
crisis revealed that 25 percent of the 
firms surveyed foresaw reductions in 


their work force and 88 percent had no 
plans for hiring new workers. By early 
August 1968, some of the smaller estab- 
lishments had begun to shorten their 
working hours and not replace departing 
employees. However, the trend toward 
restrictive hiring in some industries 
was expected to be offset in part by 
other firms hiring more employees. to 
make up for lost production and to take 
advantage of the increased consumer de- 
mand which was expected to make itself 
felt later in the year. In September, 
the Ministry of Social Affairs published 


an unemployment rate of 2.7 percent and 
a total of outstanding job applications 
of 285,000. Official estimates put un- 
employment at about 550,000, while the 
trade unions thought it was between 
600,000 and 700,000. The Government is 
prepared to utilize to the utmost its 
comprehensive machinery, perfected in 
recent years, for vocational guidance, 
training, and placement, as well as to 
promote industrial development and take 
other employment-creating measures as 
needed. In September, proposals designed 
to stimulate investment were presented 
to the National Assembly for considera- 
tion. The parties to the  Grenelle 
Accords were scheduled to meet before 
October 1, 1968, and work out a new 
agreement on (a) employment programs, 
particularly provisions for job security 
in the event of mergers, including re- 
training and reclassification of em- 
ployees, and (b) general training pro- 
grams, especially for the young. The 
Government also has taken steps. to 
limit the entry of foreign workers, 
particularly from Algeria and Africa, 


(Workers from within the European 
Economic Community, who enjoy free 
movement through the six member coun- 


tries, are not affected.) 
Worker “Participation” 


One element frequently cited in the 
aftermath of the crisis, worker "par. 
ticipation," still needs further clari-. 
fication. As conceived by President 
de Gaulle, "participation" could be the 
answer to the problems plaguing both 
communism and capitalism; if fully 
realized, it would revolutionize labor- 
management relations, engender better 
management techniques and greater labor 
productivity, and bolster France's 
economic and political role in the world, 
"Participation" requires that wage 
earners be allocated a share of profits 


and internally financed investment; 
that they be informed adequately, es- 
pecially about management plans that 


directly concern them; andthat, through 
representatives, they participate inthe 
firm's directing boards, although the 
final decisions clearly remain the re- 
sponsibility of management. As Premier 
Couve de Murville expressed it: "Work- 
ers . « e must be able to follow the 
activity of their enterprise, express 
their feelings, and be associated ... 
with business prosperity," and _ both 
parties must “understand that their in- 
terests are not really opposed," En- 
ployers should follow the example of 
the Government and local administrations 
in decentralizing decisionmaking and pro- 
moting wider participation by employees, 
especially by supervisors, in _ the 
process. Previous steps in this direc- 
tion, including the works councils decree 
of 1945 and the profit-sharing decrees 
of 1959 and 1967, failed to achieve the 
objectives envisioned by De Gaulle, 
largely because of management opposition 
and labor indifference (Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, March 1968, pp. 5-8). An 
agreement that satisfied labor's idea 
of better relations with management was 
concluded in July 1968 between the 
French state railways and the unions. 
Designed to deal with the impact of 
technological changes on employment, the 
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agreement provides for (a) management 
consultation with the unions at regional 
and local levels on policy changes con- 
cerning workers, anticipated transfer, 
etc.; (b) expansion of general education 
and vocational training programs to help 
relocate displaced workers; and (c) im- 


the federation remains reserved toward 
actual labor participation in management, 
the climate for mutual consultation and 
cooperation seems to be improving. This 
trend, togetherwith themembership gains 
experienced by the unions since the 
crisis, the establishment of union rights 








Seal proved promotion opportunities to resulting from theGrenelle Accords, and 
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THE FOURTEENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
SOVIET TRADE UNIONS* 





The 14th Congress of Soviet trade unions 
convened in Moscow 1/ from February 27 
to March 4, 1968, The Congress was 
attended by 4,513 delegates represent- 
ing the country's 25 trade unions, 
which are organized by industry and had 
86.1 million members at’ the beginning 
of 1968, 

Delegations and observers represented 
104 national trade union centers in 85 
countries and five international orga- 
nizations, including the All-African 
Trade Union Federation, the International 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions, and 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(which the Soviet trade unions helped to 
establish and of which they are the 
largest and controlling affiliate). 

Because the All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions is the supreme authority on trade 
union matters andthe scope of such mat- 
ters has been expanded in recent years, 2/ 
the 14thCongress is an appropriate occa- 
sion to survey the entire Soviet trade 
union movement, 3/ Between Congresses, 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU) implements the policies 
adopted by the last Congress, exercises 
control over all trade union organiza- 
tions and activities, and collaborates 
with the Government onmatters affecting 
labor. 


Nature of Soviet Trade Unions 


The reports submitted to the Congress 
show that Soviet trade unions are as- 
signed clearly defined functions to fur- 
ther the aims of the state, and that 
during recent years, the number of these 
functions gradually has been increased 


6 


by the Government, especially under the 
economic reform of 1966-68. 4/ Accord. 
ingly, Soviet trade unions are not free 
and independent unions in the westem 
sense. They never declare strikes and 
do not bargain with management for high- 
er wages, longer vacations, or shorter 
hours of work because these are fixed 
by law. However, because trade unions 
offer special benefits to their members, 
only in unusual circumstances do workers 





*By Edmund Nash of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ The Congress originally was sched- 
uled for Dec. 11, 1967, but was 
poned because of the demands of the 
celebrations for the 50th anniversary 
of the 1917 Revolution. The Constitution 
of the Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
vides that the Congress of the trade 
unions be convened not less than once in 
4 years; in practice, the period between 
Congresses since the llth Congress in 
1954 has been 45 to 5 years. The 13th 
Congress met Oct, 28-Nov. 2, 1963. 

2/ See E.A. Ivanov (editor), Povy- 
shenie roli profsoyuzov v period stro- 
itelstva kommunizma [The Increase in the 
Role of the Trade Unions During the 
Period of the Building of Communism] 
(Moscow, 1967). 

3/ For a brief survey of the trade 
union movement at the time of the 11th 








Congress, see Monthly Labor Review, Sep- > 





tember 1954, pp. 987-990. 

4/ For discussion, see "The Economic 
Reform and its Labor Aspects in the 
U.S.S.R.," in Labor Developments in the 
U.S.S.R. (BLS Report 311, 1966, pp. 1-9. 
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fail to become members. For example, a 
trade union member is entitled to higher 
social insurance pensions and has pref- 
erence in receiving passes to health 
resorts and sanatoriums,. His children 
have priority in being accepted in nurs- 
eries and summer camps. Union dues 
range from 0.5 to 1.0 percent of earn- 
ings; the higher rate applies to earn- 


ings above 70 rubles ($78) a month. 
Every wage and salary earner in an 
enterprise, including the manager, is 


eligible for union membership. 
Trade Union Statistics 


Trade union membership inthe U.S.S.R. 
is composed of wage and salary earners, 
students in higher, secondary, and tech- 


nical trade schools, and. collective 
farmers. On July 1, 1967, the member- 
ship included 96.3 percent of all the 


wage and salary earners, 96.7 percent 
of the full-time students in higher and 
secondary specialized educational insti- 
tutions, and 94,2 percent of the students 
in technical trade schools. 5/ No per- 
centage is available for collective 
farmers. Of the 82.3 million wage and 
salary earners in 1967, about 79 million 
were trade union members, In the school 
year 1966-67, the total number of stu- 
dents was 10.1 million. 6/ The majority 
of these students study part time, in 
evening or correspondence courses, and 
are counted as worker trade union mem- 
bers. 7/ On January 1, 1968, there were 
14,3 million members in rural trade 





5/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta [Economic 
Gazette |, Moscow weekly, No. 10, March 
1968, pe 5e 

6/ Strana sovetov za 50 let [50 Years 
of the Country of the Soviets; (Moscow, 
1967), pe 2736 

7/ For discussion, see Part-Time Edu- 











cation in the U,.S,.S,R., U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, andWelfare (Bulle- 
tin 1965, No. 17). 





8/ Trud (Labor, Soviet trade union 
\ daily), Feb. 28, 1968, p. 5. 

9/ Trud, Mar. 3, 1968. 

10/ G. Moskalenko, “The Collective 
Agreement and the Enterprise," Trud, 


Jan, 23, 1968, Pe 2e 


unions, including about 3 million collec- 
tive farm machine operators and special- 
ists. 8/ The rapid growth of rural 
trade unions in recent years, especially 
since 1964, reflects the Government's 
special concern for increasing agricul- 
tural production, 

The hierarchy of Soviet trade unions 
in mid-1967 is shown below. 


Number of 
organizations 

National central 

committeeS cccccccccce 25 
Regional committees.ececcece 1,985 
City committees .cccccccce 18,925 
Locals (15 or more 

members) ccoccceoosece 587 ,000 
Groups (fewer than 15 

members) ccccocosooesce 1,841,200 


Source: Sovetskie profsoyuzy [Soviet 
Trade Unions, a biweekly], No. 3, Febru- 
ary 1968, p. 35. 





There are also interunion councils on 
the regional or Republic levels. Toward 
the end of the Congress, the chairman of 
the AUCCTU reported that district orcity 
interunion councils might be set up on 
an experimental basis. 9/ There were 
over 30 million volunteer, or unpaid, 
trade union workers in the nearly 2% 
million trade union bodies; these work- 
ers performed part-time supervisory, 
clerical, inspection, educational, and 
other duties connected with trade union 
activities. 

Trade union locals conclude annually 
only about 100,000 collective agreements 
with managements of enterprises; only a 
fraction of all enterprises meet the 
legal requirements to conclude agree- 
ments, In these agreements, the trade 
unions commit themselves to achieve 
specified greater and improved produc- 
tion on the part of the workers, and 
management promises to improve working 
conditions and workers' welfare, In 
enterprises adopting the new system of 
planning under the economic reform, the 
collective agreement has become the 
instrument of planning; it specifies 
production, cost, and other indexes to 
be achieved, and the means to accomplish 
this. 10/ 








The Congress and the Union Movement 


The trade union movement which existed 
under the tsars was subsequently trans- 
formed into an instrument of the Commu- 
nist Party. Trade unions received legal 
recognition in Russia during the Revo- 
lution of 1905, when thetsarist govern- 
ment was busy waging a losing war against 
Japan. By 1907, there had been 245,334 
members, but government repression had 
begun and the dues-paying membership de- 
clined steadily to 35,000 in1910 and to 
about 5,000 on January 1, 1916, After 
the overthrow of the tsarist government 
on February 28, 1917, membership rocketed 
to 1.5 million by July 1917, andwhen the 
first All-Russian Trade Union Congress 
met in January 1918, nearly 3months after 
the Communist (Bolshevik) seizure of 
power, therewere over 2.6 million union 
members. 1l/ At this Congress, the Bol- 
sheviks controlled the majority of the 
delegates (273 of 416 12/) and gained 
permanent control of the union movement. 
The unions gradually lost their freedom 
of debate and action during the 1920's, 
until they became completely subject to 
Party control soon after the introduction 
in 1928 of the first of the 5-year plans. 
These plans expanded the socialized sec- 
tor of the economy and eventually elim- 
inated private enterprise. 

The 14th Congress had much less pre- 
convention publicity outside the Soviet 
trade union press than many of the post- 
war Congresses because it was over- 
shadowed by the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary (November 7, 1967) of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, 


Basic Purpose of the Congress 


The Soviet press made it clear that 
the main purpose of the Congress would 
be to stimulate trade unions to activate 
workers to maximize and improve produc- 
tion. For example, the Communist Party 
daily Pravda on February 27 stated that 
the purpose of the 14th Congress was to 
summarize the experience gained by the 
trade unions since the last Congress and 
that "the main task of trade unions is 
to mobilize still more actively the 
workers to fulfill the program of Com- 
munist construction prepared by the 
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Party." On March 7, Trud 
torially that "The instructions of th’) 
23d Party Congress (March-April 1966) 
constituted the basis of the resolution; | 
of the 14th Congress of trade unions, 
The primary task of the trade unio 
organizations, their core of activity, 
is the further development of the econ. 
omy, the successful fulfillment of th 
national economic plans."' The Congress 
also recommended improvement of (a) the 
working and living conditions of the 
workers and (b) the services and adminis. 
trative functions of trade union bodies, 


stated edi. 


Proceedings of the Congress 


Alexander Shelepin, chairman of the! 
AUCCTU, opened the Congress by welcoming | 
the delegates and observers, and re- 
ported on the number present, both 
Soviet and foreign. The Congress then 
unanimously elected its various commit- 
tees and commissions (including an hon- 
orary presidium of the Congress, made 
up exclusively of the Politburo (polit-! 
ical bureau) of the General Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union) and went on to approve the fol- 
lowing order of business: 


1. Consideration of AUCCTU's report 
of its activities since the previous 
Congress in 1963. 

2. Consideration of the report ot 
the Central Auditing Commission, 

3. Election of committees, 

Before this business was taken up, 


however, a member of the Politburo read| 
the message of greeting from the Central 
Committee of the Community Party of the 
Soviet Union, 


Message of Greeting From the Party. The| 
message of greeting 13/ sent to the 
Congress by the Central Committee of the 








1l/ 0. Rozenfeld, Lstoria Professional- 
nogo dvizhenia v Rossii [The History of 
the Trade Union Movement in Russia 
(Moscow, 1924), pp. 41-43 and 67. 

12/ Spravochnaya kniga, ope cit., P» 
390. 

13/ Pravda, Feb. 28, 1968, p. 10. 
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Communist Party of the Soviet Union de- 
scribed and emphasized the overall trade 
ynion role: “Soviet trade unions are 
the active helpers of the Communist 
Party, the loyal executors of its poli- 
cies, and experienced organizers of the 
masses, At all stages of Socialist and 
Communist construction they have honor- 
ably fulfilled and are fulfilling the 
tasks placed upon them by the Party." 
(The Party controls the trade unions, 
as well as all other Soviet organiza- 
tions, through Party groups within these 
organizations.) 

The message called upon the Soviet 
trade unions to raise still higher the 
banner of Socialist competition, or 
emulation in production, and of the 
movement for Communist labor, 14/ and 
to give all-out assistance to workers' 
collectives in their efforts to fulfill 
their 5-year plan production obliga- 
tions ahead of schedule, and to meet 
fittingly, with production successes, 
the 100th anniversary of Lenin's birth 
(April 22, 1970), The trade unions 
were exhorted to strive to further in- 


crease labor productivity by improving 
technology and introducing advanced 
methods in the organization of work, 


production, and management. 

The message called’ vital the trade 
unions' concern with (a) the improve- 
ment of workers' living andworking con- 
ditions, particularly the care of chil- 
dren of working women, and (b) the orga- 
nization of workers' leisure time, 
Checking on the implementation of legis- 





14/ This movement, begun in 1958, has 
been called “the highest form of Social- 
ist competition." Its objective has been 
to inspire a moral fervor among persons 
competing in production to win the 


titles of "Communist Labor Collective" 


| 


and "Shockworker of Communist Labor"; 
the movement includes over 35 million 
wage and salary earners. In 1967, over 
65 million workers participated in some 
form of Socialist competition. A worker 
or a group of workers enter Socialist 
competition by signing a pledge to ful- 
fill their production plan ahead of 
schedule, 

15/ Pravda, Feb. 28, 1968, pp. 2-5. 


lation designed to promote the welfare 
of workers was called a most important 
task of the trade unions. The trade 
unions were declared responsiblg@ for 
drawing the masses of workers into the 
administration of State and community 
matters and were asked to create trade 
union bodies on collective farms in 
order to increase agricultural produc- 
tion and to narrow the gap between the 
levels of living of industrial and agri- 
cultural workers. In conclusion, the 
Party's message took upon itself to 
speak for the Congress: “Together with 
all the Soviet people, the trade unions 
angrily condemn the provocations of 
American imperialism ... in Viet-Nam, 
and the rebirth of neofascism and mili- 
tarism in West Germany." 





The Report of the AUCCTU,. In begin- 
ning his report 15/ on the 4 years of 
activities of the AUCCTU, Chairman 


Shelepin promised that the trade unions 
would continue to be trusted support- 
ers, active helpers, and loyal executors 
of Party policies. He said that “the 
Socialist economy has been and remains 
the main field inwhich the trade unions 
concentrate their efforts," and that 
Socialist competition has always been 
the main approach through which the 
trade unions have influenced economic 
development. Another important task 
of the trade unions has been to assist 
enterprises in adjusting to the new eco- 
nomic reform during 1966-68. In support 
of a recent joint Party-Government 
decision on measures to increase labor 
productivity, in many enterprises the 
trade unions have participated actively 
in planning forthe scientific organiza- 
tion of labor and management. Shelepin 
said that standing production confer- 
ences (committees) in enterprises are 
one of the most effective forms of en- 
listing workers in the solution of eco- 
nomic problems, and that there are 
138,000 such conferences, having more 
than 5 million members. 

Shelepin called for full and rational 
use of labor reserves to increase and 
improve production. Workers, especially 
the young workers, should be encouraged 
to study and improve their skills. He 
mentioned that there were still many 
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violations of labor discipline--such as 
absenteeism, careless work, and dis- 
obedience in following orders and in- 
structions--and called upon the trade 
unions todevelop lofty ideological con- 
victions and political consciousness in 
the worker. 

He reviewed the advances made by the 
Soviet people in working conditions, 
Among those mentioned were the increases 
in pensions and the minimum wage and the 
introduction of the 5-day workweek, 16/ 
He admitted, however, that "there are 
quite a few shortcomings in the work of 
economic and trade union bodies," Ardu- 
ous manual work, he said, should be 
eliminated by the introduction of mecha- 
nization, He asked trade unions to devote 
more attention to the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents and diseases and to 
the improvement of working conditions by 
the installation of equipment such as 
ventilation systems and air condition- 
ing. Shelepin reported that Soviet en- 
terprises had more than 2,5 million 
voluntary technical safety inspectors, 

With respect to the improvement of 
living conditions, the chairman asked 
trade unions tocheck on stores and shops 
supplying consumer goods and services; 
encourage the fulfillment of housing 
construction plans; and increase and im- 
prove vacation and other leisure-time 
facilities for workers, 

In discussing persons performing trade 
union functions, Shelepin said that 95 
percent are unpaid volunteers and that, 
in 1967, more than 12 million out of a 
total of 30 million had received train- 
ing in trade union work, He recommended 
several amendments to the trade union 
constitution, (See section on "Consti- 
tutional Amendments ,"') 

In his final paragraphs, 
called for the strengthening 
unity of the working class 
the world and confirmed 
attack on “imperialism."" He regretted 
that the Soviet trade union contracts 
with China and Albania have ceased. On 
the other hand, he claimed that the 
Soviet unions were strengthening their 
contacts with unions in numerous capi- 
talist countries (mainly union affili- 
ates of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions) and were ready to extend con- 


Shelepin 
of the 
throughout 

the Party's 
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tacts on a bilateral or multilatera] 
basis to all unions irrespective of 
their orientation and affiliation with 
international organizations. Since the 
previous Congress, he said, trade union 
and labor delegations from 110 countries 
have visited the Soviet Union. He men- 
tioned the AUCCTU's participation in the 
work of the International Labor Orga. 


nization (ILO) and other specialized 
United Nations agencies, pointing out 
that in 1966 an AUCCTU representative 


was elected to the ILO Governing Body 
for the first time. 

The Congress responded to the AUCCTU's 
activity report by passing a resolution 
which covered almost two full pages in 
Trud. The resolution confirmed the 
chairman's report and, in its recommen- 
dations, followed his basic guidelines 
as well as those presented in the mes- 
sage of greeting from the Party. In 
brief, the resolution called upon the 
trade unions to increase and improve 
production; to improve living and work- 
ing conditions; and to promote Commu- 
nist ideology among the workers, 

In order to achieve the aims of the 
resolution, the trade unions were asked 
to improve the ideological and educa- 
tional quality of their staff, so as to 
better fulfill their role as workers' 
schools of political education. 

In line with Shelepin's appeal for 
multilateral trade union conferences, 
the resqlution stated that the Congress 
had declared its support for the conven- 
ing of an all-Europe conference of trade 
unions of different ideologies for the 
purpose of discussing the social and 
economic aspects of strengthening peace 
and security on the European continent. 


The Auditing Commission Report. 17/ 
The Central Auditing Commission checks 
on the expenditures of trade union funds, 
including state insurance funds, and on 
the fiscal management of a wide network 
of cultural institutions, sport facili- 








16/ For discussion of these various 
topics, see Labor Developments Abroad, 
June, August, and December 1967, 

17/ A shortened version of its report 
appears in Trud, Feb. 28, 1968, p. 6. 
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ties, sanatoriums, and other organiza- 
tions. Its report stated that trade 
ynion budget expenditures had increased 
35 percent during the last 4 years, and 
income from union dues 50 percent. How- 
ever, income from motion pictures--a 
profitable source for trade unions--had 


decreased. About 86 percent of the 
funds had been spent for cultural and 
physical cultural activities and for 


1g out | equipment, including books for libraries. 


ative 


Aconsiderable part of the budget had 
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cers and volunteer workers. Trade union 
publications had increased in number and 
circulation (Trud, a daily, has acircu- 
lation of 3 million). The most serious 
budgetary shortcoming had been the fail- 
ure to spend allthe funds allocated for 
cultural activities. 

State social insurance expenditures 
had increased 35 percent during the past 


4 years, the Commission reported, and 
had amounted to 44.1 billion rubles 
(about US$48.5 billion). More than 23 


million workers had received passes to 
rest homes and sanatoriums, either free 
of charge or below cost. The Commission 
charged that chairmen of factory trade 
union committees frequently violated 
the rules governing the distribution of 
passes by bypassing the social insurance 
and arbitrarily assigning 
such passes. The Commission stated that 
social insurance expenditures could be 
decreased if theunions would try harder 
to reduce sickness among workers by 
improving working conditions and insist- 
ing on the strict enforcement of safety 
rules. For this purpose, trade unions 
should provide for the better training 
and control of social insurance volun- 
teer workers. 

Following the Communist Party's Sep- 
tember 1967 decision calling for more 
attention to workers' letters of com- 
plaints, requests, or suggestions, the 
AUCCTU received 277,000 letters and 
Suggestions aimed primarily at promoting 
the national economy by eliminating in- 
efficiencies in enterprises and trade 
union bodies. Union representatives 
were sent to enterprises to check on the 
most serious of these complaints and to 
make reports to higher union bodies. 


The Commission reported, 
effective corrective measures 
always follow and that this 
must be improved. 

The Commission reported that since the 
last Congress three new national trade 
unions and numerous trade union com- 
mittees had been created, the latter 
especially in connection with economic 
reform inindustry. Budgetary violations 
occurred in some trade union bodies be- 
cause of increased administrative expend- 


however, that 
did not 
situation 


itures resulting from the hiring of 
personnel for work which could be per- 
formed by volunteers. On the whole, 
however, the financial activities of 


trade union bodies had shown definite 
improvement since the last Congress, 
largely because of the auditing commis- 
sions of these bodies, which included 
about 15 million elected persons. Re- 
grettably, the Commission concluded, the 
operations of many auditing commissions 
were weak because they were not receiv- 
ing necessary guidance fromhigher trade 
union bodies. 

Speeches of Delegates. At the 14th 
Congress, 48 delegates spoke briefly 
(each was allowed 15 minutes), mostly 
about the successes incompetition with- 





in their enterprises to fulfill in ad- 
vance the 5-year plan; the technical 
progress in their enterprises; their 


future production plans and problems; 
and the work of their trade unions in 
improving the working and living con- 
ditions of the workers. Some criticized 
shortcomings in living and working con- 
ditions and advocated improvements. 
For example, the Minister of Health ad- 
vocated expanding the list of hazardous 
jobs in which women are not permitted 
to work. The speakers agreedthat, under 
the neweconomic reform, the trade unions 
will participate to a greater extent in 
the preparation and execution of economic 
plans (especially those providing for 
an increase in labor productivity) and 
in the management of enterprises, and 
that greater participation would involve 
the training of trade union personnel 
in economics and management. Some over- 
eager trade unioncommittees were criti- 
cized for wasting time collecting all 
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kinds of data, preparing lengthy reports, 
and holding too many meetings. 18/ 


Election of Officers. The Congress 
elected a 304-member All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and a 55-member 
Central Auditing Commission. On March 
4, the AUCCTU, at its first plenary 
meeting, elected a 27-member presidium; 
Shelepin, who has held this office since 
July 11, 1967, was reelected chairman, 





Constitutional Amendments. 19/ Of the 
dozen or so amendments made to the Con- 
stitution of the Trade Unions of the 
U.S.S.R., themore important ones stated 
that: 





1. The trade unions, with respect to 
economic reform, will pay a greater 
role in the settlement of tasks involv- 
ing the development of the national 
economy, the formulation of state plans, 
and the encouragement of workers to 
participate in the management of pro- 
duction. 

2. Every member of atrade union shall 
have the right to discuss freely, at 
meetings or by letter to the press, any 
pending question relating to the work 
of trade unions. 

3. Persons guilty of suppressing 
punishing criticism by workers 
brought to 
usual 
union. 

4, The councils and committees of 
trade unions must examine carefully 
charges, letters, and recommendations 
of workers, and fight against manifesta- 


or 
must be 
strict account and, in un- 
cases, expelled from the trade 
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tions of bureaucratism and delay in th 
consideration of workers' complaints, 
5. An all-union conference of trax 
unions may be convened between Congresse; | 
to consider urgent trade union problens, 


Other Actions. The Congress adoptej 
a resolution condemning what it calle 
American aggression in Viet-Nam, an 
approved a letter of appreciation, with 
expressions of loyalty, to the Centraj 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 





Disciplined Unani mity 


Foreign observers reported that the | 
proccedings of the Congress were machine- 
like. For example, a delegate of the| 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund (the German 
Federation of Trade Unions) of West Ger- 
many wrote that there was "no music, no 
prologue"; discipline was strictly, 
maintained; nobody left the hall; no 
smoking was permitted; hardly anyone 
spoke to his neighbor; all Congress 
actions were approved unanimously. 20/ 





18/ Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, op. cit., 
om 


19/ Complete text 
March 6, 1968, p. 2. For the basic pro- 





Pe 


appears in Trud,) 


visions of the trade union constitution, | 


see Principal Current Soviet Legislation 
(BLS Report 210, 1962). 

20/ Richard Becker, “Lenin and the 
Party--Omnipresent," Welt der Arbeit 
[World of Labor, weekly publication of 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund], Cologne, | 
Mar. 15, 1968. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN 
TRADE UNION CONGRESS 





Two groups of Central American labor 
leaders met in July 1968 in Panama to 
consolidate their respective organiza- 
tions. The Second Congress of the Con- 
federation of Central American Workers 
(CTCA) was held July 9-11 and was fol- 
lowed on July 11-13 by the Second Confer- 
ence of Trade Union Confederations of 
Central America and Panama on Regional 


| Programs of Economic and Social Integra- 


tion. These two groups first met in 
July 1967 in Guatemala. 1/ 

Delegations fromall the member States 
of Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama were 
present. Representatives of inter- 
national labor and political organi- 
zations came to observe and sometimes 
become active participants in conference 
deliberations. Present were represen- 
tatives of the Organization of Central 
American States (ODECA), the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of 
Workers (ORIT), the Regional Office for 
Central America and Panama of AID 
(ROCAP), the Central American Bank for 
Economic Integration, the Central Ameri- 
can University Higher Council, the 
British Embassy, the Panamanian Minister 
of Labor, Social Security and Public 
Health, and the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development. 


Central American Workers 


At its meeting, the Congress of the 
Confederation of Central American 
Workers issued 10 resolutions which en- 
phasized maintaining and, hopefully, 
increasing training opportunities for 





1/ Details of the CTCA's first  con- 
ference were reported in "Labor in the 
Central American Common Market Coun- 
tries," Labor Developments Abroad, March 
1968, pp. 2-3. The conference empha- 
Sized agrarian reform and worker educa- 
tion. 





industrial and agricultural workers. 
In this respect, the congress expressed 
its opposition to the possible curtail- 
ment or termination of the training pro- 
grams of the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development. Both the worker 
congress and the conference of trade 
union confederations appealed to the 
ODECA and the AID to use their influence 
to encourage the continuation and expan- 
sion of the AIFLD's program of labor 
education. The congress also requested 
the Inter-American Development Bank and 
the AIFLD to cooperate inthe establish- 
ment of centers totrain skilled workers 
in the Central American nations. 

Labor Ministry and other government 
officials in the Central American natiors 
were criticized for their lack of re- 
sponse to labor problems, despite their 
being signatories to international 
agreements. The congress called for 
better trained personnel in the Labor 
Ministries to alleviate this problem. 
The governments were reminded of their 
obligation to institute the reforms 
called for in the Declaration of Cundi- 
namarca and the action plan of Cara- 
balleda, as issued at the first (1963) 
and second (1966) conferences of the 
Inter-American Ministers of Labor. The 
congress asked that more attention be 
paid tothe participation of labor unions 
in planning for national economic devel- 
opment and regional integration in 
accordance with the agreements. In 
addition, the congress complained that 
a lack of cooperation among member 
states prevented workers from attending 
international courses on labor relations 
and training. 

In the area of trade policy, 4 plea 
was made to the member nations to work 
toward stabilization of prices of ex- 
ported goods and coordination of export 
industries to promote increased produc- 
tion and diversification. Governments 
were encouraged to regulate the prices 
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of basic consumer goods used by workers 
and to punish speculators in consumer 
markets. A revision of the concession 
policy for foreign firms was demanded 
to insure the reinvestment of their 
earnings to expand both production and 
job opportunities in the regions where 
they operate. 

The congress created the Labor Union 
Advisory Committee of Central America 
and Panama, in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the 1967 conference. 
The committee will consist of three mem- 
bers--a chairman, elected for 1 year, 
and two vice chairmen, elected for 2 
years. (Reelection is _ permitted.) 
Committee resolutions not approved by 
majority vote will be sent tothe secre- 
tary general of the congress for reso- 
lution. 

The advisory committee will be the 
CTCA's primary technical body with re- 
spect to free labor's participation in 
national and regional economic and social 
development. It will review the labor 
union aspects of studies and projects 
that are to be carried out’ by commis- 
sions and regional technical organiza- 
tions concerned with economic integra- 
tion. Other studies needed by the 
committee and by CTCA representatives 
will be prepared by the committee. 

The chairman of the advisory committee 
will represent the congress at all 
meetings of the Regional Technical 
Commissions on Labor Affairs and Social 
Security of the Organization of Central 
American States and will have the right 
of voice and veto. The committee may 
travel to any of the member nations to 
study the degree of worker participation 
in national development plans and is to 
submit its reports to the secretary 
general of the congress. Such reports 
are to note any deficiencies in existing 
arrangements and to give recommendations 
for their solution. The committee may 
use technical and advisory services from 
among their own members or from national, 
regional, and international agencies, 
both public and private. When necessary, 
the secretary general of the congress 
may make contractual arrangements. 

The regulation establishing the Labor 
Union Advisory Committee will be sub- 
mitted to the Fourth Meeting of the 
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| 
Regional Technical Commissions on Labor 
Affairs and Social Security of ODEq 
for its consideration and approval by 
the Council of Labor and Social Welfare, —— 


Union Confederations 
The Second Conference of Trade Union 


Confederations of Central America ani aa 
Panama on Regional Programs of Economic Po 
and Social Integration passed seven! amin 
resolutions. These resolutions empha-| yith 
sized improving educational opportunhi-| ana 
ties for workers and labor education! of p 





in universities. The conference solicited! coun 
support from the Organization of Central! cal 
American States, the Central American| Econ 
University Higher Council, andthe AIFLD| (OEC 
to establish courses in labor economics,| OV 


management-labor relations, social se-| shot 
curity, and other related subjects in| in < 
Central American universities. The con-| West 
ference called upon the Organization of | hire 
American States and AID to help finance | or « 
these programs. _ worl 

A plan of the Central American Bank sur 


for Economic Integration to create an/| emp 
agriculture and cattle-raising depart-| and 
ment within the Bank won support. The| Kin; 
conference hoped the Bank would concen- | M 
trate on providing credit and technical | mar 
assistance to the small farmer rather | bee 


than the large agricultural operator. aut 
The conference called existing labor | in 
laws obsolete, and recommended moderni- | Net 


zation of labor codes and a reform of | in 
labor courts. It encouraged legal. all 
officials, especially judges, prosecu- ; anc 
tors, and lawyers tofurther familiarize | The 
themselves with labor laws to better 
execute their duties. The conference for 
suggested that the ODECA call a conference ste 
of such officials to study the situation | lat 
in the labor courts and to recommend 


reforms. It encouraged tfade unions to | St 
give their views on a proposal concern- | cl 
ing the regulation of the workday in | pe 
Central America and Panama, and govern- | 
ments of the several nations to estab- ad 


lish rural training schools. The schools su 
would train rural workers in agricultural 
skills to be used on their own land or ) ve 
to enable them to obtain better paying wo 
positions in agricultural firms.--U.S. | pa 
Embassy, Panama City, and Conference tu 
Reports. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 





Regional 


Policies for Part-Time Employment Ex- 
amined. The following is an excerpt, 
with some minor changes in wording, of 
an article onthe problems and prospects 
of part-time employment inWest European 
countries. It was taken from a periodi- 





cal published by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD). 


Over the last 15 years, as manpower 
shortages have become increasingly acute 
in certain sectors of the economies of 
West European countries, employers have 
hired more workers who, for one reason 
or another, are unable or unwilling to 
work full time. According to recent 
surveys, more than lmillion people were 
employed on a patt-time basis in Germany 
and more than 2 million in the United 
Kingdom. 

Most of the part-time workers are 
married women, and although some have 
been employed in industry--on Swedish 
auto assembly lines, for example, and 
in the electronics industry in the 
Netherlands--the largest growth has been 
in the services sector; one-third of 
all trained nurses inthe United Kingdom 
and almost half inSweden work part time. 
The British Government expects that, by 
1970, part-time employees will account 
for 10 percent ofthe country's teaching 
staff. Retail trade, traditionally a 
large employer of part-time help, also 
has increased its part-time employment. 
Store hours have beenextended and sales 
clerks have been recruited to help meet 
peak-hour loads. 

Part-time employment is particularly 
advantageous for housewives who wish to 
supplement their husbands' incomes and 
broaden their own experience. Some sur- 
veys indicate that many women not now 
working would be interested in getting 
part-time jobs if they had the oppor- 
tunity. In France, for example, in 






1965, at the time the Fifth Plan for 
Economic and Social Development was being 
prepared, about 200,000 women were esti- 
mated to be in this category. Part-time 
work also is suitable for people nearing 
retirement or pensioners who wish to re- 
main active, The part-time worker's 
contribution to production can be impor- 
tant, particularly inthe highly skilled 
occupations and in professions where the 
investment in education is great. 

Many obstacles to the extension of 
part-time work exist, however, even in 
the countries where it is prevalent. A 
number of governments impose strict 
limitations on the earnings of pensioners 
to discourage themfrom entering the la- 
bor market. Other legal provisions tend 
to have the same effect. In France, for 
example, a man having a working wife 
loses the so-called single wage allowance 


granted to families in which only one 
of the two partners has a job. This 
allowance can be up to 100 francs a 


month (US$20) tax free, a sum which may 
weigh rather heavily compared with part- 
time wages. 

Some of the impediments are intended 
to discourage specific groups from 
working, but others result from the fact 
that labor and social legislation has 
been enacted solely for the benefit of 
full-time workers; hence, chance deter- 
mines whether legislation favors the 
part-time worker ormakes his employment 
more costly for the employing firm. 

In France, for example, there is a 
ceiling on employer contributions to the 
social security fund--presently 1,140 
francs (US$228) a month, Thus, a firm 
finds that to hire one employee at more 
than that amount is cheaper than to hire 
two part-time workers at less, Since 
social security payments plus family 
allowances amount to almost 30 percent 
of the wage bill in France, such con- 
siderations arenot unimportant, at least 
in the case of skilled employees. 
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Anomalies also are found in Belgium, 
which makes unemployment insurance avail- 
able only to those who have worked a 
7-hour day; thus part-time employees 
are, in general, not eligible. 

Take-home pay of the part-time worker 
may be reduced by steeply rising tax 
rates. British tax regulations, how- 
ever, provide rather generous tax allow- 
ances so that, at all levels of income, 
a married couple who are employed pay 
less tax than if there were only one 
wage earner in the family. 

In the opinion of the OECD, legis- 
lation and other regulations should be 
reviewed so that part-time workers will 
have the same rights and benefits-- 
family allowances, unemployment insur- 
ance, sick pay, holidays, and old-age 
pensions--as full-time workers but inan 
amount that corresponds to the number 
of hours worked. The same principle 
would apply to their obligations. 

Following the principle of equal pay 
for equal work may help to dispel the 
opposition of trade unions to part-time 
work, since this antagonism often is 
based on the fear that part-time labor 
will undercut the position of full-time 
labor by working for lower wages. Ina 
number of the countries, thetrade unions 
have taken the position that the best 
way toprotect the interests of full-time 
employees inaplant employing part-time 
labor is to ensure equality of treatment 
for the latter, even if they do not be- 
long to the union. A _ labor-management 
agreement which may serve as amodel was 
Signed in 1959 by the Belgian trade 
unions and employers to cover part-time 
workers in department stores; it sets a 
framework for specification of job 
classification, hours worked, remunera- 
tion, eligibility for social security, 
conditions for access to full-time work, 
holidays, and conditions for hiring and 
dismissal. 

For the purposes of both legislation 
and collective bargaining, precise defi- 
nitions of part-time work are necessary 
to distinguish it from occasional and 
seasonal employment which presents 
different problems. The author suggests 
that collective agreements should specify 
how many hours a permanent employee 
must work during a week to be eligible 
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for the various guarantees and benefits, 
Such minimums do exist in Germany, fo; 
example, but the qualifying number of 
hours differs among various types of 
benefits. The author suggests 20 hours 
as a reasonable demarcation point. 
Finally, employers can do much to| 
organize the work routine so that part- 
time workers can be employed without 
disturbing work schedules or creating 
bad feelings among the full-time staff, 
A case in point is the Philips Co., in 
the Netherlands, which has created 4 
special workshop near the firm's head- 
quarters in Eindhoven. Especially de- | 
signed to attract married women havin, | 
the skills needed to handle the delicate 
work of assembling hearing aids, the! 
Philips workshop carefully interviews 
each woman in advance and assesses her 
family situation to see whether or not 
part-time work would be advantageous fron 
both her point of view andthe company's. 
Every Philips employee has her own con- 
tract with management which sets the 
hours she will work. Part-time employees | 


have the rights that workers in other 
Philips plants have obtained through 
collective bargaining, such as_ sick 


leave, vacations, andother fringe bene- 
fits, but they are prorated according to 
the number of hours worked Possibilities 
of advancement occur, since three grades 
of proficiency have been established, ad 
each woman has her own’ workbench which 
remains empty when she is not’ working. 
Overhead costs for this plant are higher 
than those of other Philips plants 
about 60 percent per job, but since these 


costs account for only 5 percent of the | 
total, management considers them offset | 
by the advantages gained from the recruit- | 


ment of skilled workers needed for this 
high-precision work. 

The public manpower agencies have 
ignored until recently the existence of 
part-time work; thus, employers have had 
to take the first steps. Because of the 
adoption of an active manpower policy, 
manpower agencies must now assume the 
responsibility of educating management 
and persuading it to consider 


and most efficient use of labor. 


by } 


the full | 
range of alternatives inthe recruitment | 
Part- | 


time work is one of the alternatives.-- | 


The OECD Observer, June 1968. 
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Southern Rhodesia 


African Unemployment ProblemAssessed. 
The seriousness of the need to find 
jobs for the growing African population 
cannot, in the words of Cecil Wright, 
president of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of Rhodesia, “be overemphasized 
and in the longrun transcends all other 
problems with which we are faced." The 
African population is increasing far 
more rapidly than the number of new job 
opportunities. He noted that the African 
male population is estimated to be in- 
creasing by 45,000 persons ayear, where- 
as during the years 1955-65, wage em- 
ployment increased by an average of 
only 1 percent annually to a total of 
only 615,000 in 1966, There is, more- 
over, little likelihood of asignificant 
expansion in manufacturing employment. 
Manufacturing employment was at the same 
level in 1967 as it was in 1958 because 
this sector has become increasingly 
capital-intensive to maintain the inter- 





national of its prod- 
ucts. 

Rhodesians are beginning to look to 
three areas for a solution to the un- 
employment problem. The first is Euro- 
pean agriculture, where employment could 
be expanded by further development of 
irrigation projects. Another is through 
development of the Tribal Trust lands, 
where the chief purpose would be to check 
migration to urban centers by providing 
employment opportunities on rural proj- 
ects. The third is in the mining in- 
dustry, which is currently enjoying a 
boom expected to triple the value of 
mineral output by the mid-1970's,. 

The Government has issued a regulation 
which increases its control of foreign 
African labor in rural areas. Instead 
of only prescribing the rural areas where 
immigrant African labor may not work, 
the Government now limits the period of 
residence of an individual to 2 years 
and allows him to seek work in rural 
areas only.--U,S,. Embassy, Salisbury. 
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rae 
ee 
Japan fishing), and “investigation enter- 
prises." Employees in these “excluded 
Unemployment Insurance System Re- industries" may be covered by voluntary 
viewed. Japan's unemployment insurance insurance if a majority desires it 
system covers about two-fifths of the and the Minister of Labor approves. 


total labor force of 50 million. Gen- 
erally, insurance coverage is compulsory 
for firms employing five persons ormore. 
It isnot compulsory, however, for firms 
having less than five employees or for 
those engaged in agriculture, education, 
research, marine products (presumably 


Seasonal workers employed continuously 
for less than 4 months and probationary 
workers employed for less than 14 days 
are not eligible for either compul- 
sory or voluntary unemployment  in- 
surance, Benefits are the same under 
either program. 
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The system also encourages the unem- 
ployed to learn new skills oraccept jobs 
in other areas. Allowances are provided 
for vocational training (including trans- 
portation and boarding expenses), work 
clothing and tools, and moving expenses. 


1. Eligibility. If a regular worker 
has been covered by the unemployment in- 
surance system for 6 months or more, he 
is entitled to receive benefits should 
he become unemployed and unable to find 
employment, although able andwilling to 
work. Dayworkers--those employed by the 
day or for a specified period of 30 days 
or less inl month--must have contributed 
for a total of 28 days or more in the 
precéding 2 months to establish eligi- 
bility for benefits, 

All workers must register at the local 
Public Employment Security Office (PESO) 
having jurisdiction in his work area and 


subsequently with the PESO which has 
jurisdiction in his home area, 

Restrictions are placed on benefits 
when the recipients refuse, without jus- 
tification, to accept the jobs to which 
they are referred or when they do not 
take vocational training as directed, 
For discharge due to serious misconduct 
or for voluntary 
sufficient cause, the benefits are sus- 
pended for at least 1 month, 


The Public Employment Security Office | 


issues identity cards to qualified re- 
cipients, who must then wait 7 days be- 
fore receiving benefits. 


2. Benefits. The number of days for 
which unemployment benefits are paid to 
regular workers depends upon the length 
of the insured period during the preced- 
ing year and on the total period of in- 
sured employment, as follows: 


Days of benefit for total period 
of insured employment 





Under 1 to 5 5 to 10 10 years 
1 year years years or more 
Insured period of-- 
6 to 9 months during year pre- 
ceding unemployment..cccecescs 90 days 180 days 210 days 270 days 
10 months or more during year pre- 
ceding unemployment..ccececeee 180 days 180 days 210 days 270 days 
The daily compensation for regular by the employer, the insured employee, 


workers is calculated on the basis of 60 
percent of the insured person's daily 
wage, and ranges from 240 yen to 1,090 
yen a day (360 yen=US$1). 

Dayworkers may receive unemployment 
compensation for a maximum of 60 days 
provided they paid at least 84days' con- 
tribution into the fund. Payments to 
dayworkers range from 300 to 500 yen 
daily, depending on the number of days 
of contributions to the fund. 

Recipients who have dependents receive 
a fixed sum in addition to their regular 
benefit; any income from the recipient's 
own effort reduces the benefits accord- 
ing to a fixed standard. 


3. Contributions to the System. The 
cost of unemployment insurance is borne 
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and the national Treasury. The employee 
and the employer pay equal shares of the 
ordinary insurance contribution rate of 
1.4 percent of the insured person's wage. 
The Treasury bears 25 percent of the 
cost of the unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, as well as the administrative ex- 
pense. 

An employer organization which is ap- 
proved by the Government may assume the 
administrative duties for unemployment 
insurance of affiliate enterprises em- 
ploying fewer than 300 employees. 

To reduce administrative costs for em- 
ployers having fewer than five emp] oyees, 
the Government may approve payment of un- 
employment insurance premiums in advance 
for the year instead of on a monthly 
basis. Such premiums are calculated on 


resignation without | 
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the total earnings of the employees over 
the preceding 6 months of employment. 
Alternatively, small-scale employers 
having Government approval may pay their 
unemployment insurance premiums quarter- 
ly, inJanuary, April, July, and October. 


4, Advisory Organs and Appeal. The 
Minister of Labor, assisted by prefecture 
governors, administers the unemployment 
insurance system. He is advised by the 
Central Employment Security Council, 
which has equal representation from la- 
bor, management, and the general public. 
An Unemployment Insurance Committee with- 





~~, 


in the Council considers technical un- 
employment insurance problems. 

Insured persons who are dissatisfied 
with a decision about unemployment in- 
surance may appeal, successively, to 
(a) the Unemployment Insurance Referee 
at the Prefectural level; (b) the Labor 
Insurance Appeal Committee in the Minis- 
try of Labor; and (c) the Ordinary 
Courts. If an employee or employer is 
dissatisfied with the imposition or pro- 
cedure of collection of a premium, he 
may request an examination of the prob- 
lem by the Minister of Labor--Japanese 
Official Publication. 
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Sugar Workers Receive Land-Use Rights, 
On July 1, 1968, the Alcohol and Sugar 
Institute (IAA) issued regulations re- 
quiring growers to make land-use grants 
of up to 2 hectares (nearly 2% acres) 
of land for sugar workers. The regula- 
tions implement the Presidential decree 
of October 11, 1965, which aimed to 
compensate workers for substandard wage 
rates that had been negotiated in 1965 
by the sugar growers and sugar workers 
in Brazil's northeast region. 

The Presidential decree was issued as 
a result of a strike by the Pernambuco 
sugar workers in 1965. However, the IAA, 
the government agency which controls 
financing and sugar quotes for the pri- 
vate sugar industry, opposed the decree 
utilization of sugar 
lands. In 1968, growing pressure from 
the National Agricultural Workers Con- 
federation (CONTAG) caused President 
Costa e Silva to promise, in his 1968 
May Day message, to implement the 1965 
decree within 60 days. 

The regulations provide that each rural 


Brazil 





, Sugar worker having more than 1 year of 





continued employment with afirm has the 
right to cultivate a subsistence plot 
ranging in size from 0.5 hectare for a 
Single worker to 2 hectares for amarried 


man having one son15 years old orolder. 
The sugar growers must provide land to 
the workers within 90 days of the issu- 
ance of the regulations. Sugar plan- 
tations of 50 hectares or less are not 
subject to the provisions of the decree 
if the owner is using at least 70 per- 
cent of his land for sugar, cattle rais- 
ing, or other crops. 

Land tenure is dependent upon the 
worker's continued employment. A work- 
er dismissed without just cause is to 
be reimbursed for any expenses made to 
improve his plot. If a worker does not 
properly cultivate his land, it may be 


revoked voluntarily or through IAA 
action. 
Land provided to the workers may be 


temporarily idle (due to crop rotation) 
or not suited to mechanized sugar cul- 
tivation, but must be adequate for sub- 
sistence farming and stock grazing. It 
cannot be more than 3 kilometers from 
the worker's home. Land may be allotted 
to either individual workers or coopera- 
tives formed by rural sugar workers, both 
of whom are to be eligible for techni- 
cal and financial assistance from Bra- 
zilian Government institutions. Sugar 
plantation owners applying for govern- 
ment financing or tax incentives must 
present proof that they have complied 
with the land decree requirements. 
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The regulations issued by the IAA have 
some limitations. The size of the sub- 
sistence plots depends upon the worker's 
marital status and discriminates against 
single men and widowers having large 


families, Since a worker must live on 
the employer's land to be eligible for 
a plot of land, many workers who live 


in villages near sugar plantations are 
excluded, Nonwage workers, such as 
smallholders or  sharecroppers, and 
workers having temporary labor contracts 
or less than 1 year of service also are 
excluded from receiving subsistence 
plots. The provision specifying that 
land allotments be temporarily unculti- 
vated means that the worker is preparing 
land that will be used for planting 
future sugar crops and thus has no per- 
manent tenure, 

In spite of these limitations, the 
regulations represent a considerable 
change in the IAA's previous position 
of total opposition to the land grant 
decree. The fact that the regulations 
were issued in response to CONTAG 
pressure represents a victory for the 
rural trade union confederation. The 
regulations, hopefully, will provide 
increased subsistence income during the 
between-harvest period for the minority 
of sugar workers who qualify for the 
land grants. The establishment and 
development of rural trade union cooper- 
atives may be stimulated by the land 
tenancy decree, The regulations apply 
to all Brazilian rural sugar workers, 
numbering about 500,000, and notjust to 





the Pernambuco workers who went on 
strike in 1965.--U.S. Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, 

Guatemala 


Minimum Wage Rates Set for Three In- 





dustries, The Government of Guatemala 
in mid-1968 issued three Executive orders 
establishing minimum wage rates for the 
furniture, clothing, and rubber indus- 
tries, 

Under Executive Order 1823 (sic) of 
May 7, 1968, minimum wages inthe furni- 
ture industry were set at Q0.20 an hour, 
Q1.60 a day, and Q48 a month,(1 Quetzal 
=US$1.) The furniture industry includes 
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the manufacture of all furniture, cof. 

fins, partitions, wooden Venetian blinds, 

doors, windows, and frames, including | 
picture frames. Workers engaged in re. | 
lated or similar activities are include | 
under the provisions of the order. 

For the clothing industry, wages were 

set at QO.20 an hour, Ql.60 a day, and 

Q48 a month by Executive Order 1354 of | 
July 2, 1968. The clothing industry in. | 
cludes all operations necessary for, or 
related to, the making of clothing for 
men, women, and children from fabric, 
skins, or woven material, if such opera- 
tions involve cutting, sewing, embroi- 
dery, crocheting, and so forth, 
cluded under the definition are items 
such as gloves, dress accessories and 
adornment, and rain hats, In 
furniture and clothing industries, 
workers are not to receive less than the 
minimum rate if they are doing piece- 
work, receiving a percentage of the 


profit, sales, or collections, or work- 


ing in their own homes, 

Executive Order 1361 of July 18, 1968, 
sets wages in the rubber industry at 
QO.21 an hour, Ql1.68 a day, and Q50.40 
a month. As defined in the order, the 
industry includes the manufacture of all 
articles made of natural, synthetic, or 
reconstituted rubber or _ gutapercha, 
except for tapping and plantation proc- 
essing and for processing in chemical 
and plastic factories. 1/ 

The pay schedules issued under the 
orders are based on 
economic studies of the industries, 
These studies were prepared by the Ad- 
ministrative Office for Salaries in the 
Ministry of Labor for theNational Mini- 
mum Wage Commission, which is responsi- 
ble for the establishment 


wages in Guatemala. For the furniture 


industry, the study used data covering 


about 937 workers in Guatemala City and 
five Departments throughout the country. 
The study showed that, in July 1966, 





1/ Minimum wage rates in the chemical 
and plastic industries were established 
in 1966. See “Labor Legislation in the 
Central American Common Market Coun- 
tries," Labor Developments Abroad, Jan- 
uary 1968, p. 6, for these and other 
minimum wage rates, 
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the median wage was Q1.74 a day and the 
node, Ql.17 a day. The study for the 
clothing industry used data on 1,520 
yorkers in Guatemala City and six De- 
partments and showed that, inJuly 1966, 
the median wage was Ql.61 a day and the 
mode, Q1.49 a day. The study for the 
rubber industry used data on 622 workers 
and 12 of the 18 factories in Guatemala 
City. (All of the major plants are 
found in the capital city.) It showed 
that the average daily wage was Q2.46, 


the median was Q2.07, and the mode, Q2. 
The minimum finally established in the 
rubber industry was considerably below 
the mode. 

The Government of Guatemala has issued 
18 minimum wage orders since 1964, Min- 
imum wage rates are expected to be issued 
soon for the medical services industry. 
Minimum wage rates for the bread and 
machinery repair industries presently 
are being studied.--U,S. Embassy, Guate- 


mala City. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor’s Note.—All questions regarding these indexes should be directed 
to the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of 
Foreign Labor and Trade. Revisions of the indexes are published quarterly 
in the January, April, and July issues of Labor Developments Abroad. 





The U.S, Government provides its civil- 
ian employees stationed abroad with a 
number of allowances designed to compen- 
sate them for costs related to foreign 
assignment, The allowances are estab- 
lished by the U.S, Department of State 
Allowances Staff on the basis of reports 
detailing cost and living conditions at 
the foreign post. They provide the most 
reliable and up-to-date information 
available concerning the cost of living 
abroad at an American "pattern of Liv- 
ing."" Many business firms and other 
nongovernmental organizations with Amer- 
ican citizens employed abroad use this 
information to establish private com- 
pensation systems. The Department of 
State emphasizes, however, that the data 
are compiled solely to establish allow- 
ances for U.S. civilians employed by 
the Government in foreign countries and 
should be used only by persons thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limi- 
tations of the data. The allowance 
program involves some provisions appli- 
cable only to Government civilian em- 
ployees; itdoes not provide all the in- 
formation generally necessary for es- 
tablishing private compensation pro- 
grams. 

The table on pages 27-30 presents the 
Department of State indexes of living 
costs abroad, The indexes measure the 
cost of representative goods and serv- 
ices at foreign posts relative to the 
cost of equivalent goods and services 
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in Washington, D.C. They are calculated 
in order to establish "post allowances! 
for U.S. Government employees 
to foreign posts where 
based on an American 
are significantly higher than 
costs in Washington, D.C. 

The indexes are not appropriate for 
comparing living costs of Americans in 
the United States with those of nationals 
of a foreign country. Average compen- 
sation to U.S. nationals is frequently 
not similar to average compensation in 
the foreign country, and the expenditure 
pattern of such personnel differs from 
that of nationals of the host country. 
Also, because the indexes are place-to- 
place comparisons, they cannot be used 
for measuring cost changes over time 
at a post. Intercountry comparisons of 
living costs are considerably more in- 
volved 1/ than comparisons over time 
within a single country. 

Explanation of specific changes in 
indexes from one time period to another 
is not available, They can usually be 
explained, however, by price changes in 
Washington, D.C., that are not matched 
by price changes at the foreign post, 
and occasionally by a change in the 
currency exchange rate. 


living costs, 


living 





1/ See “Selected Bibliography of Inter- 
national Cost-of-Living Comparisons," 
Labor Developments Abroad, November 
1965, pp. 14-18, for reference materials. 
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The indexes of living costs abroad 
do not cover all elements of living 
costse The indexes exclude shelter and 
education, which are covered by separate 
allowances. 2/ The indexes also make 
no allowance for foreign income taxes 
and foreign social security payments. 
Government employees assigned abroad 
pay the same U.S. income taxes and con- 
tribute the same percentage of salary 
to retirement funds as Government em- 
ployees in the United States; they are 
not subject to foreign income or social 
security taxes. Employees of nongovern- 
mental organizations assigned abroad 
generally are subject to foreign income 
taxes, but not toU.S. income taxes, and 
may be obliged to contribute to foreign 





social security funds. The Internal 
Revenue Service's Tax Guide for U.S. 
Citizens Abroad (Publication No. 54, 





revised annually) provides information 
on the U.S. tax obligations of American 
citizens employed abroad. Information 
on foreign tax and social security obli- 
gations may be obtained from the appro- 
priate foreign government representa- 
tive. 


Methods and Definitions 


Basic price data for the indexes of 
living costs abroad are obtained from a 
standard “Retail Price Schedule" fur- 
nished by the post and from the same re- 
port completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for Washington, D.C. Prices 
are reported for approximately 100 items, 


covering food, clothing, household 
services (domestic help), household 
operations, furnishings and equipment, 
transportation (including automobile 


operation), medical care, personal care, 





2/ Living quarters allowances’ for 
foreign posts are published each May in 
Labor Developments Abroad; revisions are 
published in the August, November, and 
February issues. 

3/ In countries where the Government 
does not pay apost allowance, intercity 
differences in living costs could be 
substential; there are, of course, sub- 
stantial differences in living costs 
between Washington, D.C., and other 
American cities. 





recreation, food away from home, tobacco, 
and other miscellaneous items. The 
items priced have been carefully selected 
as representative of a wide range of 
goods and services. 

The average price of each item on the 
Retail Price Schedule is converted to 
U.S. currency and compared with the 
average price of the corresponding item 
on the Washington schedule to obtain a 
ratio of the foreign price to the 
Washington price. All prices are at the 
retail level and include, where appli- 
cable, any sales taxes. The final in- 
dexes are a combination of the item 
ratios, each weighted by its relative 
importance in the expenditure pattern 
of the group of items it represents. 

About 170 of the approximately 700 
U.S. Government posts regularly submit 
a complete Retail Price Schedule. The 
indexes of living costs abroad are pub- 
lished only for these regularly reporting 
posts. If similar cost levels have been 
reported by all posts ina country, 
only one post may be required to submit 
the complete schedule. In addition, in 
countries where the Government does not 
pay a post allowance, usually only one 
post submits regular reports. 3/ Coun- 
tries with more than one regularly re- 
porting post generally are those where 
there are substantial living cost dif- 
ferences between cities and the Govern- 
ment pays a post allowance. 

A Retail Price Schedule is submitted 
annually by all reporting posts current- 
ly receiving post allowances. (The posts 
which receive an allowance are those 
with aneffective index of 103 or above.) 
The report dates are scattered throughout 
the year. Reporting posts which do not 
receive a post allowance submit schedules 
biennially. Posts may submit interim 
reports whenever circumstances indicate 
a major change in living costs. 

The Department of State computes four 
measures of living costs for each post-- 
the local relative, the local index, the 
effective relative, and the effective 
index. The effective index is used to 
compute post allowances forU.S. Govern- 
ment employees. The local index is used 
by many nongovernmental organizations to 
compute cost-of-living allowances for 
their employees stationed abroad, 
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Local Relative. The local relative is 
a comparison of the prices of goods and 
services at local retail sources in the 
foreign city with the prices of corres- 
ponding items in Washington, D.C., 
weighted by the expenditure pattern of 
an American Government employee living 
in Washington, D.C. This is a compari- 
son of price levels, but not necessarily 
a comparison of living costs, 





Local Index. 
same as the 
the 


The local index is the 
local relative except that 
Washington expenditure pattern is 





adjusted by "use factors" to reflect 
modifications in consumption that are 
necessary to transplant, to the extent 


permitted by local conditions, an Ameri- 
can pattern of living to the foreign 
city. The weights for certain expendi- 
ture categories are increased for the 
foreign post to account, for example, for 
the need to hire domestic help, to buy 
additional food because of spoilage from 
humid weather orunsanitary handling, to 
purchase additional clothing because of 
climate or harsh cleaning methods, and 
to pay additional medical expenses, 

The local index is used by many business 
firms and other nongovernmental organi za- 
tions toestablish cost-of-living allow- 
ances for their employees. stationed 
abroad. The local index is generally the 
more accurate measure of living costs 
for nongovernmental organizations, but 
in some circumstances, the effective in- 
dex may be more applicable. (See "Rela- 
tion Between Local Index and Effective 
Index."') 


Effective Relative. The effective 
relative is the same as the local rela- 
tive except that it reflects price fac- 
tors peculiar only to U.S. Government 
employees. These factors include, but 
are not limited to, the right to use 
special facilities, such as commissaries 
an? post exchanges, and the right to 
have certain goods imported tax or 
duty free, 





Effective Index, The effective index 
is the same as the local index except 
that italso reflects cost factors pecu- 
liar only to U.S. Government employees. 
This index is used to compute post al- 
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lowances for U.S. Government employees | 


stationed abroad, 


Relation Between Local 
fective Index. The local index normally 
is higher than the effective index be.- 
cause the special advantages available 
to Government employees usually reduce 
their living costs. In this situation, 
the local index is the better measure 
for establishing cost-of-living allow- 








ances for nongovernmental personnel, The | 


local index may not represent "“actual!' 


living costs for Americans at high-cost | 


posts because of the assumption that all 
commodities are purchased in the local 
market. If economically advantageous, 
most Americans take some goods toa post 
and import additional commodities, es- 
pecially at times of home leave. This 
would make living costs lower than the 
level shown by the local index. 


The local index may be lower than the 
effective index at afew posts. This may 
occur ateither low- or high-cost posts, 
At low-cost posts, this usually occurs 
when employees spend dollars for goods 
taken to the post atthe time of assign- 
ment or subsequently imported at higher 
prices than comparable local goods. At 
high-cost posts, the effective index may 
be higher when certain goods are unavail- 
able locally and are imported at high 
cost from other areas. Although the ef- 
fective index may include favorable fac- 
tors available only to Government  en- 
ployees, this index is probably the more 
accurate measure for establishing allow- 
ances for nongovernment personnel at 
cities where the local index is lower 
than the effective index. 


Exchange Rates 


The indexes are calculated on the basis 
of the exchange rates for foreign cur- 
rencies shown in the table. Salaries of 
Government employees serving abroad are 
payable in dollars, but an employee may 
elect to receive any part of his salary 
in the currency of the country in which 
he is assigned. The disbursing officer 
converts that portion of an employee's 
salary at the most favorable rate which 
can be obtained with the consent of the 
local government. In most instances, 
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this is the “official” or one of the 
free rates. 

In some circumstances it may be neces- 
sary to convert the local index to re- 
flect a different exchange rate. For 
example, private organizations may con- 
vert currency at a different rate than 
the rate with which the index may have 
been calculated. In such cases, the 
local index computed by the Department 
of State may be simply adjusted for use 
in connection with the other rate. The 
conversion can be accomplished by using 
the following formula (with the exchange 
rate expressed inunits of local curren- 


cy per U.S. dollar): 


State Dept. exchange rate 


X Local index 
Other exchange rate 





= New index 


For example, if the Department of 
State uses aconversion rate of 5 to the 
dollar and a private organization uses 
a rate of 4 to the dollar, alocal index 
of 120 computed by the Department would 
be converted to 150 for the private orga- 


nization (2 x 120 = 150). This simple 


adjustment cannot be made to the effec- 
tive index, since these figures reflect 
dollar expenditures to some degree. 
This conversion shows what the local 
index would have been had all prices 
been converted at the different rate of 


exchange. If the new exchange rate is 
the result of a currency revaluation, 
however, the revaluation alone would 


have automatically affected the prices 
of any goods imported into the country 
and sold locally. Therefore, the con- 
version may not really reflect the new 
cost of living for Americans, who often 
depend upon imported items. Similarly, 
any other action which significantly 
affects price levels in either the 
foreign city or in Washington, D.C., 
the base city for the index, can make 
the figures vary from this converted 
figure. Under these circumstances, there 
is no truly reliable index of living 
costs until the foreign post completes 
@ new Retail Price Schedule and the 
Department computes a new index. Any 
interim adjustments should be based on 


(1) the new exchange rate; (2) th 

relative change inprices at the foreig 

post in comparison with Washington, D.C. 

since the last survey by the Departmen: 
of State; and (3) the probable effect 
on prices of the revaluation (the full 
effects of a currency revaluation on 
local prices are not immediate and will 
not be known for many months). The U.S. 
Government uses this method to adjust 
post allowances following major currency 
revaluations. Further adjustment may be 
necessary upon completion of anew price 
survey by the post. 


Post Allowance 


The U.S. Government pays apost allow- 
ance at cities with an effective index 
level of 103 or above. Allowances are 
computed for two basic family status 
groups--"without family" and "with 
family"--and additional supplements are 
provided for each child. The "without 
family" allowance is payable to an em- 
ployee who has no family member Living 
with him; the primary “with family" 
allowance is payable to an employee with 
one or more family members living with 
him. The post allowances are computed 
by applying the index of living costs 
(rounded to 5 to 10 point ranges) to 
estimated spendable income. Spendable 
income is base salary less income taxes, 
retirement deductions, life insurance 
payments, and savings. Spendable in- 
come at different salary levels for the 
average married employee and for a 
single employee is shown in the table 
on page 26. 

As a financial inducement to overseas 
service, Government employees stationed 
abroad are furnished either with free 
Government-acquired housing or an ailow- 
ance to cover the cost of privately 
rented quarters. This provides the em- 
ployee with additional income, equal to 
what he would have spent on housing in 
the United States, that is available for 
spending on other goods and services, 
The Government, therefore, applies the 
index of living costs to spendable income 
including shelter in computing post al- 
lowances. Nongovernmental organizations 
that reimburse their employees for high- 
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Average Annual 


Spendable Income 














Average annual spendable income 1/ (Washington, D.C.) 
Annual salary With family Without family 

Including Excluding Including Excluding 

shelter shelter shelter shelter 
$20,000 and overecece $13,700 $11,400 $10,960 $9,120 
$19 ,000-$19,999. cece. 13,100 11,000 10,480 8,800 
$18,000-$18,999....0. 12,500 10,500 10,000 8,400 
$17 ,000-$17,999..ee0- 11,900 10,000 9,520 8,000 
$16,000-$16,999...66. 11,300 9,500 9,040 7,600 
$15,000-$15,999. cee. 10,700 9,000 8,560 7,200 
$14,000-$14,999...c6. 10,100 8,500 8,080 6,800 
$13,000-$13,999..ccee 9,500 8,000 7,600 6,400 
$12,000-$12,999..cc0. 8,900 7,500 7,120 6,000 
$11,000-$11,999..c0ee 8,300 7,000 6,640 5,600 
$10,000-$10,999. cee 7,700 6,400 6,160 5,120 
$ 9,000-$ 9,999. cece. 7,100 5,800 5,680 4,640 
$ 8,000-$ 8,999. ..c0. 6,500 5,200 5,200 4,160 
$ 7,000-$ 7,999. cece 5,800 4,600 4,640 3,680 
$ 6,000-$ 6,999. ccc 5,100 4,000 4,080 3,200 
$ 5,000-$ 5,999....06 4,400 3,400 3,520 2,720 
Under $5,000. ccccccee 3,700 2,800 2,960 2,240 

















1/ Based primarily on a Washington, D.C., 


family expenditure pattern as_ re- 


ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1960-61 consumer income and expenditure 


survey. (See BLS Report 237-53.) 


er housing costs but do not provide an 
overseas premium in the form of free 
housing may prefer to apply the living 
cost index to spendable income excluding 
shelter. The table above shows spendable 
income including shelter and spendable 
income excluding shelter. 

The allowance program provides a sup- 
plement to the primary “with family" 
allowance for each child living with 
the employee. When the employee has no 
adult member of family, he receives an 
allowance supplement for the second and 
each additional child. The following 
tabulation shows the annual allowance 
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paid for each child according to the 


living cost index level: 
Index level 


103-107 wccccccccccccccccecs 
LOB-LI 2. cccccccccccccccccce 
Las-LL7 ccccccccccccccccecce 
L1B-L22.cccccccccccccccccce 
L2S-1L 27 ccccccccccccccccceces 
LB -1LaZ.ccccccccccccccccece 
133-137 ccccccccccccccecccce 
Leh GGicccccccceccccesesocs 
LES -1S4. ccccccccccccccccccs 
155 and abovecccccocccccccce 


Additional 
allowance 


$60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
100 
110 
120 





| 





> > >> ? | 


— a os oe oe |S 





100 
110 
120 








indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D,C.=100] 
































| Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Post and country of 
Unit — Relative | Index] Relative | Index) Survey 
per US$1 
Afghanistan: Kabul.....-+++++++- Afghani | 75.0 74 92 79 96 |Aug 67 
Al : Di | 4.93 117 129 105 116 |May 68 

geria: AlgierS......+eeeseeees nar | “e 
Angola: Luanda.....ssccceeseeees Escudo | 32 87 103 84 100 |Oct 67 
Argentina: Buenos Aires......... Peso 350 77 91 77 91 |Dec 67 
Australia: 

Pe cc cdececuccavseeescena Aust. $ 0.8928 93 101 89 97 |Sep 67 

Melbourne. .cccccccccccccscccess Aust. $ 0.8928 90 98 85 93 |Oct 67 
Austria: Vienna......ceecesseeees Schilling| 25.76 101 113 88 99 |Dec 67 
Bahamas: Nassau........-. eccccces B. $ 1.02 106 124 103 121 |May 67 
Belgium: BrusselsS........eeeeees Franc 50.0 116 130 94 108 |Mar 68 
Bermuda: Hamilton........seeeees £ 0.4132 98 99 83 83 |Mar 68 
Bolivia: La Paz.....ccccsccccces Peso 12.00 82 97 72 87 |Mar 68 
Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro..... eccccccccocs Cruzeiro 2.7 89 101 81 93 |Dec 67 

Sao Paulo..cccccccccccccccccces Cruzeiro 2.7 90 106 82 97 |Nov 67 
British Honduras: Belize........ \B.H. $ 1.66 81 94 80 93 |Jun 68 
Bulgaria: Sofia.....cccccccccces Leva 2.00 77 92 80 95 |Jul 68 
Burma: RAMQOON....ceeeeeeeeecees Kyat 4.72 93 122 77 105 |Jan 64 
Burundi: Bujumbura.......eeeeeee R.B. fr. 85.0 122 133 100 110 |May 66 
Cameroon: Yaounde......seeeeeees Franc 245 143 157 124 139 |Nov 67 
Canada: 

Montreal ...ccccccccccccccccccce Can. $ 1.07 103 103 96 96 |Sep 67 

OttaWA. .cccccccces Seccccccccese Can. $ 1.07 101 101 95 95 |Sep 67 

Winnipeg...ceccscccccccceccsess Can. $ 1.07 100 101 93 95 |Sep 67 
Central African Republic: 

Bangul ..cccccccccccccccvccsccees CFA fr. 245 162 183 126 145 |Feb 66 
Ceylon: Colombo....ccccccccccces Rupee 4.75 96 116 84 104 |May 67 
Chad: Fort Lamy...cccccccccccece CFA fr 245 151 164 134 146 |Sep 67 
Chile: Santiago......ceccscccees Escudo 4.86 86 101 84 98 Oct 66 
China: Taipei, Taiwan........... N.T. $ 40.0 76 91 69 83 |Jun 68 
Colombia: Bogota.....seseeeseeee Peso 16.34 71 81 70 80 jJul 68 
Congo, D.R.: Kinshasa........... Zaire 0.50 111 119 101 109 |Apr 68 
Costa Rica: San JoSe€.......+e05- Colon 7.2 83 96 77 90 |Mar 67 
Cyprus: NicoSiA.....seeceesesees x 0.4132 80 88 81 89 |jApr 68 
Dahomey: Cotomou.....eeeeeeceeee CFA fr 245 117 137 102 121 |Sep 68 
Denmark: Copehhagen............. Krone 7.45 114 126 93 105 |May 68 
Dominican Republic: 

Santo Domingo......sseseeeeeees Peso 1.0 103 124 91 112 |Feb 68 
Reuaders Qube... ccccccccvicccoss Sucre 20.00 81 91 71 81 |Mar 67 
El Salvador: San Salvador....... Colon 2.5 92 107 85 100 |Jan 68 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababa........... Eth. $ 2.48 87 98 82 92 |Mar 68 
Finland: Helsinki...........+e00- Markka 4.169 105 113 89 97 |May 68 
France: 

Bordeaux 1/...sccccccccceccvecs Franc 4.90 113 124 -- -- |Mar 68 

LYON L/escccccccccccccccecceces Franc 4.90 117 130 -- -- Mar 68 

Marseille 1/....cccccccccccccces Franc 4.90 112 125 -- -- |Mar 68 

HE CO. cccccccccccccccccccccccese Franc 4.95 119 130 102 113 jApr 67 

Paris L/..ccccccccccccccescvecs Franc 4.90 127 143 ae -- |Mar 68 

Strasbourg 1/.....ccccceccccees Franc 4.90 118 130 -- -- |Mar 68 
French West Indies: Martinique.. |Franc 4.9 113 128 106 121 |Mar 68 
Gabon: Libreville........sseeees CFA fr 245 150 163 129 142 |Nov 67 
a rr D.M. 3.98 106 120 79 93 jFeb 67 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters)--Continued 


[Washington, D,C.=100] 



































Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
Post and country of 
Unit Number | Relative | Index| Relative | Index | SUTVey 
per US$1 

Ghama: ACCTAc.ccsccccccccessese Cedi 1.02 94 110 90 107 Dec 67 
Greece: Athen8.....scccccsceces Drachma 30 95 106 72 82 | Aug 67 
Guatemala: Guatemala...... eeeee | Quetzal 1.0 92 107 83 97 Jul 68 
Guinea: Conakry.......ceeeseeee G.F. fr. 245 142 165 110 133 | Oct 67 
Guyana: Georgetown........+ee+. B.W.1. $ 1.70 78 91 78 92 Jun 65 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince...... «+++ | Gourde 5.0 92 114 80 101 Feb 68 
Honduras: 

San Pedro Sula....... cece -++- | Lempira 2.0 92 107 86 102 Jan 67 

Tegucigalpa. .csccccccccccececs Lempira 2.0 98 116 88 106 | Aug 66 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong.........-- H.K. $ 6.06 84 96 82 94 | Mar 68 
Hungary: Budapest............6- Forint 48 46 56 65 76 | May 63 
Iceland: Reykjavik............ . | Krona 42.95 | 133 133 94 94 | May 67 
India: ' } 

RC CT PETETT OTT TTT eT , Rupee 7.50 75 86 78 91 | Dec 67 

SU i: tn die escews seene cease | ee 7.60 77 89 83 98 | Sep 67 

MadraB...ccccccsccces been noe , Rupee 7.60 73 «| 84 82 97 | Aug 67 

Maw Dethh . cc cccccccceseseccves Rupee 7.60 67 79 74 88 | Aug 67 
Tran: Tehran. cccccccccccecesces Rial 75 96 117 79 98 | Jul 67 
Iraq: Baghdad.......... eccceces Dinar 0.3584 85 99 81 95 Oct 65 
Breland: Dublim...cscccccscccde i 0.3571 96 101 85 91 Nov 67 
Italy: 

GOMOD s cc ccccccscseccccces eoooe| Lira 625 112 122 93 104 | Jul 67 

_ t! PEPPerrrrrrreerrererrerreire Lira 625 108 121 93 106 Jan 68 

Naples...... Tihs Geka ae eins ae Lira 625 109 120 75 86 | Jul 67 

DORGSMG ss cc ccccccccscescseceses Lira 625 108 120 91 103 | Jul 67 

ET ree a Lira 625 114 126 92 105 | Jul 67 

NGS 4 60n CW eee e ews ares eeea Lira 625 108 118 93 104 Nov 67 
eS Sn Be vv iccscnabcden x 3.5 101 110 92 100 | Mar 68 
Ivory Coast: Abidjan.....c.ccces CFA fr. 245 132 153 113 132 Sep 67 
Jamaica: Kingston.....cccocseccs i 0.3571 97 117 91 112 Jun 67 
POGORS TORO ccccccccccsceccees Yen 360 100 121 75 94 | Mar 68 
BOUGGRS TOMB oocccek csecewes cic Dinar 0.3571 91 111 85 104 | Apr 68 
eee eS eC ee Shilling | 7.10 95 104 88 97 Jan 68 
BOGOR DOOM) sc cecevcsescscesece Won 270 72 77 66 70 | Aug 66 
POGEs “Dia cies ccsscseceses Dinar 0.3584 97 132 95 131 | Aug 66 
ESOGs VEORCIaRGs occ ccccecee +++ | Kip 490 81 100 77 96 Feb 68 
Se ee ree Leb. £ 3.18 91 105 85 100 | Nov 67 
REROUeRt TOTEM s co ccdeccccess U.S. $ 114 132 103 122 Dec 67 
Libya: 

| ET VTETerT Tee ere x 0.3571 112 130 98 116 Oct 67 

PRONE R 6 cc ceccdcvcesccseiwcecs £ 0.3571 106 125 76 94 | Sep 67 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg......... Franc 49.6 105 123 86 105 | Feb 68 
Malagasy Republic: Tananarive.. | FMG 245 111 124 98 110 | Apr 67 
Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur......... M. $ 3.03 88 104 85 101 | Mar 68 
eee ere M. fr. 492 98 119 94 116 Jun 67 
emia: «Medes, O.F.occcceccess Peso 12.5 80 91 79 90 | Apr 68 
Morocco: Casablanca............ Dirham 5.04 97 110 84 96 | Mar 68 
Mozambique: Lourenco Marques... | Escudo 28.60 82 96 81 94 | May 66 
Nepal: Katmandu... .scccccccccce Rupee 10.26 83 97 87 104 | Feb 68 
Netherlands: The Hague......... Guilder 3.60 101 114 86 99 | Feb 68 
Netherlands Antilles: Curacao.. | Florin 1.87 107 119 103 116 | Mar 68 
New Zealand: Wellington........ £ 0.3571 94 94 87 87 | Mar 67 
Nicaragua: Managua............. Cordoba 7.0 99 116 87 105 | Jan 67 
a CFA fr. 245 143 166 112 134 | Oct 66 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters)--Continued 


Washington, D.C.=100 
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————___ i i i 
| Exchange rate Local Effective D 
Date i Ig 
o T oO 
mi PEGs Gas Seeney Unit Bay—-4 lietantine | Index|Relative | Index| survey 
Seca a 
Nigeria: LagoSecccccccccccccceel& 0.3559 104 ; 125 96 118 | Apr 68 
wee @ Norway: OSlO.cceccecececceeeees (Krone 7.12 | 110 | 116 93 | 100 |May 68 
Aug 67 | Pakistan: | | 
Jul 68 DOSE Reccccecccccesoosccoscescs | MApOe 4,81 lll | 132 90 lll | Feb 67 
Oct 67 DL ectinstiedhudsensieie 4.80 111 | 132 88 | 109 |Dec 67 
Jun 65 DilNipanesdiadeseseahsonnnse 4,80 111 | 127 94 | 110 |Dec 67 
Feb 68 | Rawalpindi...cccccccccccccccees| Rupee 4.80 101 | 116 86 102 |Feb 68 
} Panama: Panana..c.ccocceceeeces| Balboa 1.0 91 | 109 77 93 |Nov 67 
Jan 67 Paraguay: Asuncioneecceccesceee|Guarani |126 85 | 97 83 96 | Jan 68 
ug 66 it re es 40.0 82 | 92 81 91 |Dec 67 
lar 68 Philippines: Manila...ceccesees|Peso 3.90 89 | 103 70 83 |Dec 67 
lay 63 Portugal: Lisbonescccecccceeeee (Escudo |28,70 95 | 106 84 93 |Nov 67 
lay 67 Rhodesia: Salisbury..cccccccece|£ 0.3571 92 98 85 90 |Nov 67 
— ee SS OO eae = * 99 108 117 96 105 |May 66 
' Saudi Arabia: 
ep 67 Ts cccnccccccccccccccsesc IgGl 4.49 86 | ill 84 | 110 |Apr 68 
ug 67 iesdabathbiaonicodienessoeel 4.49 91 | 116 86 | 111 |Apr 68 
ug 67 | Senegal: Dakarcececccecccecceee|CFA fr. | 245 131 | 150 110 | 129 |Jan 68 
ul 67 Sierra Leone: Freetownecccccece |Leone 0.8333 97 113 92 109 | Jan 68 
ct 65 Singapore: Singaporeccccccececs|Me $ 3.03 88 103 | 82 | 98 |Mar 68 
ww 67 Somali Republic: Mogadiscio....|Som. sh. |7.10 107 | 132 | 90 | 114 |Jan 68 
South Africa: Johannesburg.....|Rand 10.7143 84 94 | 81 | 91 |Jan 68 
eo Southern Yemen: Aden..+eceee+s {Dinar 0.3571 90 | 103 94 | 108 |Oct 66 
mn © Spain: Madrid..scccccccceccseeee (Peseta [60,0 88 93 71 | 76 |Oct 66 
11 67 j Sudan: Khartoumesccocccccccceece|oud. £ 0.3472 103 126 93 | 118 |Apr 67 
il 67 Surinam: Paramaribo..ccccceccee Florin 1.87 101 114 935 |; 108 | Jun 68 
1 67 | Swaziland: Mbabane...escceeecee (Rand 0.7143 81 88 82 | 89 |May 67 
v 67 Sweden: Stockholusseccecceceees Krona 5.17 129 135 107 | 113 | May 68 
r 68 Switzerland: 
p 67 Berneccccccccccccccccccesecces |Franc 14,32 113 122 103 113 |Apr 68 
n 67 Genevaccccccccsccccsccscccccccce |Franc 14.32 115 124 108 | 117 |Apr 68 
r 68 Zuvicheccccccccccccccoccccoccs (Franc 4.32 114 124 107 {| 117 |Apr 67 
r 68 ; Syrian Arab Republic: Damascus./S,. £ 4.16 73 86 76 |} 89 |Apr 66 
» 68 Tanzania: Dar-es-Salaam........ (Shilling |7.1 89 | 109 84 | 104 |Oct 67 
2 66 Thatland: Bangkok.cceccccccceces |Saht 20.62 86 106 75 | 93 |Feb 68 
2 66 Togo: Lomecccccccccccccccccccee CFA fr, 245 119 138 109 | 128 |Sep 67 
> 68 Trinidad and Tobago: 
67 | Deet-ef Besiticccccccccoccesscciests 8 1.72 87 104 87 104 |Feb 67 
- 67 Tunisia: TuniSccecccccccccceses |Dinar 0.5250 104 112 85 92 |Mar 68 
\ Turkey: 
67 ANkOrA. cccccccccccccccccccecee |ULFA 9.0 85 93 73 81 |Jul 66 
67 Istanbul .cccccccccccccccccccce [uira 9.0 90 98 76 84 | Jun 67 
68 United Arab Republic: Cairo....|Egypt £ |0.4348_ |! 83 95 77 89 |Apr 66 
67 United Kingdom: Londonececceccee |Z 0.4167 : 97 107 -- -- |Mar 68 
68 Upper Volta: Ouagadougou......./CFA fr. 245 137 152 115 129 |Feb 68 
67 U.S.S.R.: MoscowWcceccccccccccce |RubDlEe 0.90 ; 110 133 94 117 |Oct 67 
68 Uganda: Kampalacccccccccccccece,;snilling {7.10 | 90 96 90 96 jJan 68 
68 ’ Uruguay: Montevidedccccccccecce |PESO 60,09 66 71 65 70 | Jun 66 
66 | Venezuela: CaracaS.cccccccccece |BOlivar |4,49 100 122 95 118 |Aug 67 
68 
68 
68 
67 
67 
66 
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Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters)--Continued 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 





Exchange rate Local Effective Date 
of 
Number survey 


Unit per US$1 Relative Index Relative | Index 





Post and country 





Viet Nam: Saigon Piastre 118 89 107 74 90 | Jun 66 
Yugoslavia: Belgrade Dinar 750 57 67 64 74 | May 63 
Zambia: Lusaka i 0.3571 94 102 89 97 May 67 


























1/ It should be noted that these surveys Source: U.S, Department of State, Allowances 
were completed before the strike in May and Staff. 
June, In its July budget message the French 
Government estimated that wages will rise 12 
percent and consumer prices 5 percent this year 


as a result of the strike settlement, 
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Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
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